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Hine Arts. 


THE THIRD YORK GRAND FESTIVAL. 
IN SEPTEMBER, 1828. 





We are indebted for the subjoined sketch to the 
proprietor of the York Courant, in which journal it 
originally appeared, as an accompaniment to the de- 
tails of the late splendid festival. If we had not been 
disappointed in our expectations of finding all the 
necessary documents, ‘it was our intention to insti- 
tute some comparison between the festival in York 
Minstet, -in 1828, and that held in Westminster 
Abbey, in commemoration of Handel, as we think 
it would interest many of our readers to compare 
the details of the two splendid exhibitions ; to mark 
the difference between the two orchestras; and to 
ascertain the relative sums paid to the performers ; 
and the balances left for the charities. 





Before our next publication we hope to obtain 
some of the documents necessary for our purpose, in 
which case we shall resume the subject. 

We purpose to place the description of the two or- 
chestras in juxta-position, in order to ascertain the 
relative number of vocal and instrumental performers 
employed on both occasions, as well as the relative 
proportion which the trebles, tenors, and basses, bore 
to the entire orchestra. 

There is another circumstance of interest which 
would arise from such’ a comparison as we could 
wish to institute. Ifthe necessary items can be pro- 
cured, they would serve to show the difference be- 
tween the salaries now paid to vocal and instrumen- 
tal performers, and that paid nearly half a century 
ago. 

For the present we must confine ourselves to intro- 
ducing the subject, with the annexed 


GROUND PLAN OF THAT PART OF THE MINSTER WHICH WAS FITTED UP FOR THE MORNING 
PERFORMANCES. 
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Carrall, Sculp. 











A Entrance to the Great West Door. | 


H H Chorister Galleries. 


NNNWN Entranees to the 7s. Gallerie$ 


BC The Patrons’ Gallery. kb The Organist. and Aisles. 

D Floor of the Great Aisle.—15s. K The Orchestra. © O West Entfance tothe 15s. Galleriesand 
EE The 135s. Galleries. L The Organ. ; Great Aisle. 

¥ F The 7s. Galeries. M South Entrance to the Great Alsle P Entrance to the 5s. Seats, N. Tran- 
G The Principal tte ote H and 15s. Galleries. sept. 














The e Traveller. 


(ORIGINAL.) 


IRJSH SCENERY.—No. 3. 
—-_— 
TO THR BDITOR. 


Siz,—I did hope that [ should’ be able to compress 
into one letter the few brief remarks I intended to 
make on the public buildings, &c. of Dublin; but 
even the faint sketch'I gave of those seen from Car- 








lile-bridge, alone, occupied a much larger space than 
I at first supposed it would be necessary for me to 
take up with all I should have to say of Dublin. I 
am, therefore, obliged to devote a second letter to 
Dublin, in order to do any thing at all like justice 
to it. 

We will now leave Carlile-bridge, and proceed 
along Westmoreland-street. The swelling Three- 
rock Mountain, as seen from the bridge, is sufficient 
indication that we are taking the direction of the, 





1828. Price 3id. 
ea ay 
hills. I have before said that the east portico of the 


Bank of Ireland is at the further end of this street. 

College Green, a fine wide street, running at right- 
angles with Westmoreland-street, is terminated 
towards the east by the beautiful front of Trinity 
College. On the north side of College Green is the 
Bank of Ireland, approaching to within about fifty 
feet of the College: in the centre is an equestrian 
statue of King William the Third. Dame street is 
a continuation of College Green, and stretches on to 
the Castle, the seat of the Vice-regal Government. 

Almost adjoining the Castle is the Royal Exchange, 
a beautiful building, and well worth the attention of 
all admirers of true classic taste, skilful arrangement, 
and correct and beautiful display of the architectural 
art. About the juncture of College Green and Dame- 

street is the Commercial Buildings, a plain, substan- 
tial building of cut stone. The two streets I have 
just mentioned, though not partaking of that uni- 
formity which gives such an air of grandeur to West- 
moreland-street, Sackville-street, Eden Quay, &c., 
are very fine; the houses are all excellent: the trade, 
equipages, loungers, &c., are similar in character tu 
those of the streets I have just enumerated. AsI am 
now speaking of the principal trading streets, Graf. 
ton-street must not be forgotten. This is the Bond- 


| street of Dublin, and is a continuation of the line 


from Westmoreland-street across the front of Trinity 
College. This last-named splendid edifice was 
founded by Queen Elizabeth; the site was granted by 
the then Lord Mayor of Dublin; and when it was 
built, within such narrow limits did Dublin lie, that 
almost the whole of the parts of the city I have yet 
mentioned were not then built on; the old city lying 
more to the south-west. In its charter, the College 
is styled Trinity College near Dublin. This was in 
1591-2, and College Green was then literally a green. 
The name now, however, is all that remains of its 
rurality. As this College ranks high for its learning, 
wealth, number of students, &c., it will only be ne- 
cessary for me to say, that it has professors, on liberal 
foundations, of all the exalted branches of learning, 
and that it has produced a host of clever and learned 
men.—I shall now hasten to speak of the building 
itself, which is of considerable extent. The principal 
front, I have already said, is towards College Green ; 
it is of cut stone, four stories high, of the Corinthian 
order ; the extent about 300 feet. In consequence 
of a strong iron pallisading, which forms a concave 
curve to the front of the building, the street passen- 
gers cannot approach sufficiently near to annoy the 
inmates. The central compartment of the front is 
adorned with lofty columns, in duplicate, which sus- 
tain an angular pediment. The wings form two 
pavilions, (being something higher than the remain- 
der of the front,) which are adorned by handsome 
pilasters, in duplicate at the angles, with Corinthian 
capitals, over which are a handsome cornice and ha- 
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lustrade. The entrance to the College courts is in 
the centre of this front. The Collegiate buildings 
are divided into three extensive quadrangles. The 
first from the entrance is “'The Parliament-square.”” 
This square is elegant and spacious, 320 feet by 
210. To the right is the Examination Hall, and 
immediately opposite to it, on the left side, is the 
College Chapel. ‘These two buildings are externally 
exactly uniform, each having a beautiful portico of 
the Corinthian order, consisting of four very fine 
columns, sustaining an angular pediment. These 
porticos are approached by four or five steps; a hand- 
some balustrade ornaments the top of these build- 
ings ; the whole is of Portland stone. The interior 
of the Examination Hall is 80 feet in length, exclu- 
sive of a semicircular recess at the upper end, 40 feet 
in width, and 45 in height; it is elaborately orna- 
mented in stucco, and contains a full-length portrait 
of the royal foundress, Queen Elizabeth, and those 
of several other eminent persons, for whose services 
the College ought to feel grateful. Here is a 
beautiful cenotaph erected to the memory of Dr. 
Baldwin, formerly Provost of this College, and who, 
by his will, left to it £80,000. The Dining Hall is 
also in this square. It isa plain building, rather re- 
tiring from the view. The whole of the buildings 
in this square are of cut stone, which gives to it a 
grand and imposing effect. Immediately beyond 
this is the Library-square, which is 270 feet in 
length by 214 feet in breadth. With the exception 
of the Library, which forms one side of this square, 
-the buildings are plain and unornamental, being 
built of brick, four stories high, the upper one being in 
the roof, and allotted to the students for apartments. 
‘The Library is a splendid pile; but owing to the 
stone with which it is faced having mouldered and 
chopped, it has the appearance of premature decay. 
The garden front of it has lately been replaced by a 
new coating of stone, and let us hope the same kinc- 
ness will also speedily be extended to the front of 
which we are now speaking. Since writing the above, 
I have ascertained that this is now being done. The 
Library itself is a noble apartment, 210 feet in length, 
about 40 in breadth, and the same in height, in 
which is a splendid collection of books, most ad- 
mirably arranged for the accommodation of the 
readers, and for the preservation of the works them- 
selves. A spacious gallery, ornamented by busts of 
distinguished men in the sciences, belle lettres, &c. 
supported by fluted pillars of the Corinthian order, 
affords a comprehensive view of this splendid collec- 
tion of books; and, as the library is one of those en- 
titled to a copy of every work published in these 
kingdoms, that collection is daily increasing. The 
number of volumes at present exceeds 100,000. Here 
is also a most valuable collection of ancient Irish 
manuscripts. Beyond the Library-square, still going 
towards the east, is the College Park, for the exercise 
and amusement of the students, in which are ball- 
courts, &e. This park is planted with elms, but can- 
not beast of much beauty; its situation is low and 
uncommanding. On the eastern verge of the park 
has lately been built a fine anatomical lecture-room, 
&e. 

The third, or New-square, but most commonly 
called Botany Bay, is to the north of the Library- 
square. The new buildings are of mountain gra- 
nite, but quite plain, agreeing with the front, as 
seen from D’Olier-street. The College Museum is 
also worth the attention of risitors.—We will now 


leave this dignified seat of learning, and return to 
College Green. To the right front of the College, 
and approaching to within fifty feet of it, is the 
Bank of Ireland. This splendid pile was originally 
built for the Irish Houses of Parliament, and was 
so used until the Union with Great Britain; and 
if Dublin had no other attraction, the lover of 
architectural display would feel himself amply re- 
paid by a visit to this building alone. The prin- 
cipal front is towards College Green, and consists 
of a central facade, with projecting wings, which 
form three sides of a square. At the distance of 
about twenty feet from each wing, towards the 
centre, is a range of beautiful columns, of the 
Ionic order, of ample proportions, forming, with 
similar columns in the central portico, &. a mag- 
nificent colonnade, which cannot be too much ad- 
mired for beauty of effect, and simplicity and dig- 
nity of-arrangement. Terminating the colonnade 
are two lofty and beautiful arches, adorned exter- 
nally with similar columns to those just spoken of, 
under which the colonnade is approached by a fine 
flight of steps. Bending back from the outer ex. 
tremity of each wing is a circular screen wall, 
ornamented with Ionic columns and niches for 
statues alternately, and surmounted by a beautiful 
cornice and balustrade. On the east, or Westmore- 
land-street side, is a fine portico, consisting of six 
beautiful columns, of the Corinthian order,* on the 
pediment of which are three fine statues, Fortitude 
supported by Justice and Liberty. Beyond this 
portico, the screen wall continues to an arch similar 
in character to those at the entrance of the colon- 
nade, and which terminates the building in West- 
moreland-street. On the west side of the Bank, in 
Foster-place, is another fine portico, supported by 
four Ionic columns. The screen wall before spoken 
of, it will be recollected, runs from the front of these 
porticos. Beyend the portico last mentioned the wall 
continues, as in Westmoreland-street, to an arch, 
under which is an entrance to a court-yard. Adja- 
cent to this arch, and terminating Foster-place to- 
wards the north, is another archway, over which are 
apartments for a military guard. This arch is also 
ornamented with Ionic columns, and surmounted 
by a splendid group of military trophies. The whole 
building is lighted from the roof; no windows what- 
ever appear externally. The tout-ensemble of this 
magnificent pile unites grandeur with beauty, dig- 
nity with simplicity, and fills the mind with wonder 
and delight. The interior of this splendid building 
vies with the external in beauty of arrangement. 
The Cash Office is a fine room, the entire height of 
the building, and is from seventy to eighty feet in 
length, by fifty to sixty in width; the ceiling, &e. 
elaborately ornamented in stucco. The House of 
Lords has been preserved for a board-room, and is 
a beautiful apartment, ornamented by a statue of 
George III., beautifully executed by Bacon, jun., and 
a bust of the same King, and another of the Duke of 
Wellington, by Turnerelli. The sides of this apart 

ment are ornamented by two finely-executed pieces 
of tapestry, representing two memorable events in 
Irish history, or, indeed, that of the empire, namely, 
the Siege of Derry and the Battle of the Boyne. 
The rest of the buildings of Dublin, its churches, 
hospitals, &c., as well as its fine squares and streets, 





* The employing of the Corinthian order in this portico has, 
by some, been deemed incongruous, the rest of the building 
being tonic. 





I could not even name, without taking up more of 
your space than you might be inclined to allow; but 
I have been induced to give the foregoing slight 
sketch in order to show your readers that Dublin 
does not consist of “ mud cabins,” which, I am sorry 
to say, I have good reason for believing that many 
on your side of the water think, notwithstanding all 
that has been written and said about Ireland of late 
years. I recollect a plain, blunt Englishman, from 
the north of England, whose pride would hardly 
suffer him to acknowledge that he never before had 
seen such a city, say, when pressed for his opinion 
of Dublin, “ Why, it’s a smartish-sized place.”— 
Another, a very intelligent commercial man, said, 
“ He was prepared to expect to see Dublin rather a 
decent city, but by no means expected to see it so 
magnificent as it is, nor to see its inhabitants so like 
Englishmen.” A third, when pressed, reluctantly 
confessed that he “expected to see, probably, a 
decent street or two of brick houses,—the rest, Irish 
cabins.” And as these were, at least, a fair specimen 
of your countrymen for information and intelligence, 
I think myself warranted in concluding, that not 
only are these opinions entertained by many others, 
but that they are almost exclusively so, by those 
whose personal experience has not enabled them to 
correct them ; so much has the absurd clamour of 
politics drawn off the attention from the realities of 
Ireland. H. 
October 14, 1828, 





VISIT TO A WATERING PLACE. 
i 
Iter ca@libis rusticarii. 
—>_— 
(Continued from our last.) 


—_- 

As soon as the smoaking boat had departed for Liver- 
pool, I retired to the Inn, much fatigued after my jouiney ; 
requested the landlady to accommodate me wit! a private 
sitting-room and bed-chamber, which request was im- 
mediately granted; I then desired she would allow 
the chambermaid to convey my portmanteau carefully to 
the upper apartments, and as I did not like stooping, 
place it upon a chair with the right end upwards; tell 
the waiter to bring me, as soon as possible, a glass of 
stiff whiskey toddy, not to be afraid of the sugar, and to 
put a little lemon into it; desire the boots to make his 
appearance with the proper implements of his calling, 
boot-jack and slippers, as my legs were much swoln, and 
very uncomfortable, and I feared an attack of the gout ; 
and having ordered tea at the accustomed hour at which 
I generally partake of that exhilarating beverage, the old 
landlady departed. I was now left alone to ruminate on 
the occurrences of the day, and found that the progress [ 


shad already made afforded me but little satisfaction ; and 


as my legs were very painful, and indicated a speedy re- 
turn of the gout, my future prospects were not very cheer- 
ing: but having got my boots removed, and a pair of easy 
slippers substituted in their stead, and taking a little 
exercise round the room, the pain gradually diminished, 
and before I had finished my whiskey toddy, it had to. 
tally departed. I was now ina proper cue for tea, 
which the waiter informed me was forthcoming ;—made a 
very hearty meal ; after which, finding myself considerably 
refreshed, I walked as far as the door of the Inn, to spe» 
culate on the state of the weather. 

The sun had already reclined to rest in the lap of the 
ocean, and night dominion held, with all her starry train ; 
the waning moon refused to contribute her borrowed 
rays till the crowing cock proclaimed the dawn of the 
approaching day, but not a cloud was there to sully those 
myriads of brilliant gems which sparkled and adorned the 
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boundless concavity of heaven. It was one of those beau- 
tiful nights which allures the star-gazing philosopher to 
quit his downy pillow, and often, in the middle of winter, 
the silly 
* Manet sub Jove frigido 
Uenator,* tener Conjugio immemor.”—Hor. Car. 1. 
But although I am myself an attentive observer of the 
heavens, when at home, and love to contemplate with 
admiration the starry host, especially when Orion and the 
Pleiades appear, and Sirius blezes over my native moun- 
tains in the south, I had no inclination to venture out, in 
a strange place,—besides [ had nothing on but my slip- 
pers. It wanted an hour and a half of the time at which 
I retire to rest, which is precisely ten o'clock ; and, in 
order to dispose of it, I invited the landlord to partake of 
a bottle and pipe, which, as I expected, he did not de- 
cline. We soon became pretty well acquainted with each 
other, and I, in due season, explained to him the cause of 
my journey to Liverpool. When he found that pleasure 
was the sole object that I had in view, he assured me that 
gentlemen from the country generally took lodgings over 
the water, in Cheshire, in order to avoid ‘‘ the thousand 
ills that flesh is heir to,” arising from inhaling the thick 
smoky atmosphere of Liverpool, commended the salubrity 
of his own neighbourhood, its convenient distance, the 
regularity of his steamers, and the staunchness of their 
boilers, and, finally, gave me to understand that he should 
be happy to accommodate me during my stay. I was 
about to reply, when I heard the clock give warning that 
it was about to strike ten, and having determined never to 
infringe on my established rules of punctuality, I ordered 
the chambermaid to conduct me to my apartment, and as 
soon as my worthy host had concluded wishing me what 
I stood very much in need of, namely, a good night's 
rest, I retired to bed, promising to give his proposal due 
consideration in the morning. On inspecting my port- 
manteau, I found a copious list of directions, in the hand- 
writing of my worthy sister, designed chiefly, I suppose, 
to instruct me bow to conduct myself while on my jour- 
ney, which, to describe at large, would be tedious; it 
concluded, however, with positive injunctions not to ex- 
ceed a pint of wine after dinner; to which some officious 
person or persons unknown, had added a N.B. to the 
following effect :—‘* Mr. Peter ————-, be sure don’t med- 
dle with the lady.” Now, I was highly incensed at this 
presumptuous and uncalled-for nota bene, and was deter- 
mined to resent it, and chastise its authors, if I could dis- 
cover them, on my return. I must candidly acknowledge 
that there was nothing untoward in my sister’s instructions 
about the wine, having sometimes, on very particular oc- 
easions, taken a glass too much; I had never done any 
thing to render the other caution necessary. I strongly 
suspected, from the clumsiness of the writing, that Mrs. 
Deborah had a hand in it; but deeming it highly impro- 
per to condemn the poor girl behind her back, I committed 
myself to the care of Him who had hitherto preserved me, 
and got into bed. 
* Siderum, or Encke's fabled Comet. 
(To be continued) 
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Biograpdical sAotices. 





SULTAN MAHMOUD. 


{From a London paper.} 
: 

Mahmoud is beyond contradiction one of the most ex- 
traordinary men that ever swayed the Turkish sceptre. 
We fully concur in the following just eulogium passed on 
him by Count Andreossy, the ci-devant French Ambassa- 
dor to the Porte in 1813 and 1814." Afteralluding to the 


@ In his work just published, entitled ‘ Constantinople 
et le Bosphore de Thrace, pendant les anneeg 1812, 1813, et 
1814, et pendant Vawtece 1826, par M. te Comte Andreossy,” 


Ce 


distracted condition of the empire, which was in a state of 
revolt during the reign of Selim IIT. he proceeds—** But, 
resolved to recover his rights, the present Grand Seignor, 
Mahmoud II. (born in 1785, elected in 1808,) a Prince of 
the greatest character, has, in the space of two years, and 
by vigorous acts, entirely suppressed the Janissaries, and 
detached from them the whole body of the Ulemas, which, 
in the revolutions of the Seraglio, always acted with them. 
By extirpating the Wehabites, he has re-established the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and reinstated himself in the exer- 
cise of the Caliphat. He has retaken Widdin, before 
which the famous Capitan Pacha, Hussein, had failed ; 
reconquered Servia, which five years of commotions had 
rendered independent of his sway; and subdued, or put 
to death, all the rebellious Pachas, Agas, and Ayans, who 
had the audacity to dispute his authority. He has done 
away with herditary Pachalics; both Pachas and Agas are 
new removable; many of them were removed, and their 
places supplied by his own creatures in the Seraglio. The 
corruption of the ministers of Selim III. having occa- 
sioned the deposition, and, in the sequel, the destruction 
of that Prince, Mahmoud has chosen a Vizier without ta- 
lents, and of a very feeble understanding.. He watches 
over his Divan with extreme vigilance, and leaves it only 
the shadow of power; he himself directs and regulates 
every thing; in a word, he alone constitutes the Govern- 
ment. Better and sooner informed than his ministers of 
whatever happens, by means of his secret and ever-active 
spies, his measures are often taken before the reports of 
the Vizier have time to reach him. Active, laborious, 
impenetrable in his designs, a zealous observer of his re- 
ligion, faithful to his promises, sober, and an encourager 
of morality, Sultan Mahmoud may be justly regarded as a 
phenomenon for Turkey. 

**Such was the opinion,” continues Andreossy, ‘* we 
expressed in 1818, respecting this sovereign: but since 
that time Sultan Mahmoud, by suppressing the Janissaries, 
has not only annihilated that endless source of troubles and 
disorders, destroyed the obstacles which was ever opposed 
to improvements, however slight, and broken in pieces an 
instrument often useful to the foreign enemy alone; he 
has even changed one of the fundamental constitutions of 
the Othmanic empire, a thing not sufficiently understood 
by Europeans. Whatever be the result of such a step, as 
bold in the conception as it was difficult and even danger- 
ous in the execution, it cannot but impart lustre toa rei 
in which Mahmoud has exhibited all the qualities of a 
ruler jealous of his power, with the talents and character 
necessary to make that power respected.” 


To this unexceptionable testimony of Mahmoud’s abi- 
lity and laborious attention to the duties of his station, we 
may add, that he is the first Sultan, for many ages, who 
openly takes his seat among his ministers in the Divan ; 
he is no longer concealed from them by a screen, but con- 
verses familiarly with all: and in his weekly processions 
to the great mosque, innumerable are the memorials which 
we have seen presented to him by the Greeks as well as 
Turks, both of whom appeared confident that their com. 
plaints would be heard, and their grievances redressed, if 
possible. All these memorials are read to him, and his 
a are immediately communicated to the memori- 
alists. 

Mahmoud has been represented asa sanguinary mon- 
ster; yet the truth is, that he has exhibited more instances 
of clemency and generosity than any monarch we could 
name. Besides, it is a mistake to suppose that over any 
but his immediate servants he governs in an arbitrary 
manner. The meanest Turk has rights which are 
sanctioned by law and established usage, and of which the 
Sultan has no power to deprive him; the very attempt to 
do so would raise up a storm of opposition which not even 
the ‘* Vicar of the Prophet of God” could allay. But 
over all who fill any office in the State—all who receive 
wages at his hands, his sway is boundless; from his de- 
cision, whether of corporal punishment, of partial confis- 
cation, or of life or death, there lies no appeal. Nor is 
this any other than a matter of satisfaction to the Turks 
generally, with whom the agents of Government are no 
favourites. 

The personal character of the present Sultan must have 
great influence on the events of the war. He is inflexible 
in his purposes; careless alike of the threats and promises 
ef the Christian powers, he obstinately perseveres in hie 
designs. Conscious that his empire is, at this moment, 
stronger than it has been for a century past, and that, from 
the sanctity of his vicaria} dignity (he is accounted the 
lawful successor of the Prophet by a great portion of the 
Mahommedan world, many of whose Princes, in other 





respects independent, receive investiture at his hands,) he 
can, at any time, by unfurling the sacred standard, rouse 


{ to dreadful energy all ‘* true believers,” he appears un- 





dismayed at the approach of the crisis, and his people 
evidently share in his confidence, and repose the fullest 
reliance cn the wisdom of his superintending government. 

We dismiss this part of the suhject with expressing our 
decided conviction, that although Russia may, and pro- 
bably will, triumph, if all her immense resources are 
brought forward, and if her career be unchecked by 
foreign interposition, that triumph will neither be speedy 
nor easy. Rivers of Muscovite blood must flow, and the 
strength of the empire must be greatly diminished, before 
the imperial eagles spread their sanguinary wings over the 
ruins of Constantinople. 





COUNT CAPO D’ISTRIA. 


Count Capo d'Istria was born at Corfu, where he was 
filling a public situation of trust under Government in the 
year 1802, at the time of my visiting that island, and was 
held in high esteem by his fellow-citizens. Corfu, and 
the rest of the Ionian Islands, were then under the protec- 
tion of Russia; but enjoyed a form of government of their 
own, as has been the case since their occupation by Great 
Britain. The Representative of the Russian Monarch, at 
that time residing in Corfu, was Count Mocenigo; a no- 
bleman who, by his impartial conduct, had gained the 
esteem of persons of all partics. He lived ina style of 
splendour well becoming his high station; and it was at 
his hospitable table that I recollect seeing, for the firse 
time, Count Capo d'Istria. One could observe, even at 
that early period of that gentleman’s public career, that 
he possessed within him all the necessary elements for ene 
suring his future elevation. General Romieux, the Repre- 
sentative of the French Consular Government to the — 
tinsular Republic, near to whom I sat on that day, said 
to me, pointing to the Count, ** Cet homme ira bien loin 
duns la carriere de la diplomacie. Il ne lui fuut que des 
circonstances favorables.” The General's prophecy has 
long been verified; but its final and most trruumphant ac- 
complishinent is even now taking place, by the Count’s 
elevation to the chief station in the Greek Government. 
From the year 1813, when Capo d’Istria was Minister 
Plenipotentiary from the Emperor of Russia to the Swiss 
Cantons, and, for his firm and upright conduct, was ho- 
noured with the right of citizenship by one of the Cantons, 
to the beginning of 1827, his career has been, with little 
interruption, a constant succession of highly honourable 
distinctions. He assisted at all the most important deli- 
berations, in some of those congresses of Sovereigns which 
peculiarly mark the diplomatic history of Europe duri 
the last fifteen years; and on the part of Russia, affix 
his name to the memorable treaty of peace concluded in 
Paris on the 20th of November, 1818. In the full enjoy 
ment of the confidence aud good opinion of his Sovereign, 
the Emperor Alexander, Count Capo d’Istria followed his 
Imperial Master to St. Petersburgh, after the signature of 
that treaty, where he assumed, in conjunction with Count 
Nesselrode, the functions of Secretary of State for the 
Foreign Department. The distracted state of public af- 
fairs in the infant government of independent Greece, in 
1826, demanded the presence of a man of energetic mind, 
well acquainted “ith that country and the character of 
its inhabitants, accustomed to direct the engines of public 
authority, and familiar with those forms of general 
administration which are best suited to the capacity of 
infant states, and more in unison with the interests and 
existing institutions of the nations most likely to hold 
intercourse with Greece. ‘The representatives of that 
country looked on Count Capo d’Istria, as the only indivi- 
dual who united in himself all those important qualifica- 
tions, added to an ardent affection for the land that gave 
him birth. On him, therefore, the unanimous choice of 
his fellow-citizens fell; and he was proclaimed President 
of the Executive Government by the Greek National 
Assembly in the Spring of 1827.—-Dr. Granville’s 
Travels. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(Prom the Liverpool Courier.) 
Barometer Xtreme} Thermo-jExtreme! State off  Remarke 
at during | weter | heatcu- ithe Wind at 
noon. Night. | morning /mug Day.) at noon. noon. 
Oct. 7 
8 | 29 67} 50 O| 53 0} 58 0} S&.W. |Stormy 
9 | 29 93} 60 0| 54 0) 59 O| W. |Cloudy. 
10 | 29 B86} 51 0} 54 O! 59 O! 8.S.W. /Rain. 
11 | 30 27| 52 O| 56 0| 62-0 Ww. |Pair. 
12 35] 53 01 60 0| 65 O W. Fair. 
¥3 814 52 06} 56 0! 62 0 W. {¥air. 
14130 40) 51 0) 64 Q//59 0 IW.N.W. Fair. 
Sth, Severe gale during night. ..... ,. 
9th, Very stormy @urihg night. ~~ 
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THE PARTING SPIRIT. 
— a 
Spirit! weary of thy clay, 

Wing, oh, wing to heaven thy way ! 
Let no longer earth detain thee, 
Kindred ties no longer chain thee; 
Chill has been thy sojourn here, 
Darkened o’er with many a care; 
Hope, the meteor, flitting ever, 
Still her promise granting never: 
Now of love the victim made, 
Now ‘in friendship’s guise betrayed ; 
Now by disappointments riven, 
To fell despair, alas, now given ; 
Now, with bruised and bleeding heart, 
Rent by death’s unpitying dart; 
Now upon the dewy sod 
Pouring out thy soul to God. 


Spirit! what allures thee now, 
‘What with sadness dims thy brow ? 
Canst thou mourn, for thee await 
A seraph band at heaven's gate? 
Canst thou mourn to hear the voice 
That bids thee hence, and aye rejoice ? 
Canst thou mourn to see the hand 
That hails thee to the better land # 
Say what now, with strong control, 
Shakes to agony thy soul ? 

Alas! that look has answered me ;— 
I see, and nature owns the plea; 
And, oh, a mother’s heart may well 
Be torn to bid yon group farewell 


Spirit! yield them to thy God ! 
Soon, in yonder bright abode, 
Soon thy offspring, given to thee, 
Thine shall be eternally. 

Parting Spirit! speed thy way, 
See, already breaks the day ; 
Angel forms are hov’ring near, 
Tis their peatts, glad, I hear: 
Parting Spirit! heavenward rise, 
And claim thy mansion in the skies! 

Liverpool. G. 
Se 
SONG. 


ee 


Blow on, ye chill winds, wing in swiftness away, 
And on your shrill blast let my sadness be borne; 

In yon far distant land, to my William then say, 
That his once lov’d Eliza is weak and forlorn. 


“And ye faint little stars, that proclaim the sad night, 
Proclaim from your high tow’ring seats of the sky, 

That far as from earth your first beaming of light, 
“Thus far is from me every sparkling of joy. 


And thou, teo, pale moon, let thy wanness convey* 
To the héart that once doated so fondly on me, 
That my once healthful form, if protracted his stay, 
Must soon become wan:and dejected, like thee. 





*® We trust our correspondent will be reconciled to our 
substitution of the word “convey” for ‘‘ betray” We have 
a very great objection to the common use of the latter word 
in the sense of reveal,» dit. Kai. 


For why should I mix with the world’s bustling noise; 
O! how in its rude careless mirth can I join; 

Or, how can I taste of pure friendship the joys, 
When ny heart, dearest William, solong has been thine! 


Then blow on, ye chill winds, wing swiftly away, 
And on your shrill blast let my sadness be borne ; 

In yon far distant land, to my William then say, 
That his once lov’d Eliza is weak and forlorn. 

Liverpool, Sep. 1828. A CONSTANT READER. 


——SS==== —_ 
JOHANNA SOUTHCOTT. 


The following inscriptions are to be placed on a hand- 
some tablet, which is to be placed in St. John’s Wood 
Chapel of Ease burying-ground, to the memory of Johanna 
Southcott, of which it may be truly said, ‘* the force of 
Janaticism can no further go.” 

** Sacred to the Memory of Johanna Southcott, who lies 
interred twenty-six feet front of this tablet: she departed 
this life December 27, 1814, aged 65 years. 

“ While through all thy wond’rous days, 
Heaven and earth enraptur’d gaz’d; 
While vain sages think they know 

- Secrets thou alone canst show. 
Time alone will tell what hour 
Thou'lt appear in ‘greater power.’ 

** Behold! the time shall come that these tokens, which I 
have told thee, shall come to pass, and the Bride shall appear ; 
and the coming shall be seen, that now is withdrawn from the 
earth.—2d Exodus, chap. 7, verse 26. 

** For the vision is yet for an appointed time, but at the 
end it shall speak, and not lie; though it tarry, wait for it; 
because it will surely come, it will not tarry.—Habakuk, chap. 2, 
verse 3. 

** And whosoever is delivered from the aforesaid? evils shall 
see my wonders.—2d Exodus, chap. 7, verse 37. 

“This tablet was erected by the sincere friends of the 
above, anno Domino, 1828.” 

® See her writings. 











Bowel Complaint.—A piece of Turkey rhubarb, the size 
of a pea, chewed daily, will, it is said, effectually prevent 
that most distressing complaint diarrheea, so prevalent at 
this season of the year. 





Gymnastics and Fencing.—At length we have te con- 
gratulate our fellow-townsmen upon an establishment 
which promises to be as permanent as it will be useful and 
respectable. Mr. Voelker and Mr. Frechet have been 
appointed masters in gy tics and fencing to the new 

ymnasium attached to the Liverpool Royal Institution ; 
and we trust that the well known talents and respectable 
private character of both those gentlemen, will secure for 
them a share of the public patronage. It has been, for 
some years, a subject of regret, not unmingled with some- 
thing like reproach, that Liverpool was without a public 
Gymnasium ; and it would be unaccountable if the present 
experiment should fail for want of support from the youth 
of the spirited and improving town of Liverpool.— See adv. 








NEW SUBLIMITIES! 
(From the Literary Gazette.) 


The last worser as bad: from the New College.—Why 
am I, when I put by money, like myself when I squander 
it? Because in either case J am-ass. 

Why is an oak tree like a tight shoe? Because it pro- 
duces a-corn. 

Why thay the air equally as well be called fire or water ? 
Because it 1s ether (either.) . 

Why is a double line of stables like a theatre? Because 
they are both for a-mews-meant and profit. 

My daughter Anne used to be dull; why is she lively 
since her inatriage? Because she’s Anney-mated. 

Why is a diligent boy like a Thames waterman? Be- 
cause he’s constantly *‘ a-plying.”” 

Why is a black-leg superior to a man who is superior to 
him? Because he's a better. ; 

Why isa man who praises his wife too much, like a 
man who abuses his wife too much ? Because he over- 
rates her. ‘ 

Why do hop-pickers keep so close to one another? 
Because they are all-to-gather. 

Why are Europeans with white swellings like Africans ? 

ecause their knee grows. 





Mathematical Department. 


(Continued from our last.) 
= 
MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





20. By Mr. J. Winward, West Derby Grammar School. 
—A heavy body will descend down the slant side of a cone, 
whose base diameter is 20 feet, in two seconds; determine 
the altitude of the cone without algebra. 

21. By Mr. Winward.—Given the base, vertical angle, 
and side of the inscribed square to construct the triangle. 

22. By Mr. Winward.—Ponism.—P is a given point 
in the diameter, A B, of a given circle; through P draw 
any chord, F C, also draw the chord C D perpendicular to 
A B, and from D Ff P draw D P E, meeting the 
circle in E; join C E, and continue it, to meet B A pro- 
duced in Q; Q is a given point. Required a proof. 

Solutions (postage paid) directed to the Committee 
of the Mathematical Society, left at No. 4, Whitemill- 
street, Liverpool, will meet with proper attention. 
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Correspondence. 


[SEK A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.] 





MATHEMATICS. 


—>— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I have not been a reader of your Kaleidoscope 
more than six months, and have not any reason to repent 
becoming ohe.—I have always been well pleased with the 
work since I became a subscriber, and sincerely hope that 
its high repute will never be sullied. 

I have often thought that the publication of mathema- 
tical questions, in the Kaleidoscope, would be a great ad- 
dition, and would prove beneficial both to proprietor and 
reader, and I am happy to see my wish realized. An un- 
interrupted and regular publication of the questions of the 
mathematical society will tend, in my humble opinion, 
greatly to improve the science in general; for, by setting 
most of the mathematicians’ heads in the country to work, 
with questions they have never before seen, the science 
cannot fail to be improved 3 and your introduction of the 
subject may, very probably, lead to some valuable acqui- 
sitions to science. 

There is still a deficiency, (excuse me, Sir ;)—if answers 
were published in the subsequent number to that in which 
the questions are given with the contributors’ names an- 
nexed, it would be the means of stimulating the exertions 
of your mathematical readers to give solutions, and would 
be more entertaining to the generality of your subscribers. 
—Yours, &c. T. R. 








The Bouquet. 


“ I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 


TURKEY. 


(Continued from our last.) 
ae ~ 





The preliminary part of the following article is taken 


from the Spectator. 


DR. WALSH’S JOURNEY FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO 
ENGLAND.* 


—>_-- 

We should be thought guilty of exaggeration, if we were 
to express the feelings of pleasure which a perusal of this 
volume has been the means of commuhicating to us: it 
overflows with curious information ; it abounds with novel 
descriptions of manners, character, and scenery, and greatly 


enlarges our stock of knowledge on points formerly sup. 


posed to be tolerably well ascertained. There is an utter 
want of pretension, both in style and plan. The writer 
goes on conversing and describing from one end of his 
route to the other, with the ease of parties across.a-table: 





* Narrative of a Journey from Constantinople to England,. 


by the Rey. R. Walsh, LL.D. M.R-LA. London, 1828, 12mo. » 
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would that, across a table, we could often see a companion 
so gifted with learning without pride, so communicative 
without vanity, so earnest without bigotry, charged with 
fntelligence, and yet only desirous of talking of that which 
may be useful ! 

Dr. Walsh was Lord Strangford’s chaplain: his resi- 
dence gave him many opportunities of seeing Constanti- 
nople and the Turks, as thoroughly and minutely as 
Frank may do: his habits of inquiry led him into investi- 
gation, and his permanent abode endured through a period 
big with great events tothe Ottoman empire. The author 
continues to give us, ev passant, numerous corrections of 
rumour, and various authentic accounts of remarkable 
facts, which are both valuable in themselves, and indicate 
the possession of greater stores than one small volume can 
contain, however charged. To mention the topics of in- 
telligent amusement that may be picked out of this jour- 
ney, would be to count the pages—there is not a dull or 
poor one in the whole four hundred—therefore the task 
would be endless; but we will run over the important 
events upon which information peculiarly valuable at this 
moment may be found. 

First, the stern and relentless character of the present 
Sultan is described. Dr. Walsh was at Constantinople at 
the time of the destruction of the Janissaries, and gives 
a striking description of that tremendous scene, in which 
20,000 of these untameable fellows were burnt and but- 
chered in their barracks, or stabbed and drowned in the dif- 
ferent corners of the city. The state of the military feel 
ing, the characteristic and safeguard of the Turks, is re- 
presented as at present subdued. Constantinople seems 
shrouded with an apathy unknown in the time of the Ja- 
nissaries. On ieaving Constantinople, the route by which 
the traveller made for Vienna, and the only one by which 
the Russians can reach the Porte by land, is described 
with excellent effect: with its interminable and depopu- 
lated towns, that lie between Constantinople and the great 
chain of Mount Hemus, which presents the famous pass 
of the Balkan, like a mere rent in a wall, as the road 
through which an army must make its way. Then we 
have the fertile fields of Bulgaria, and its amiable popu- 
lation, whom oppression and wrong can scarcely make 
miserable—so bountiful is nature, and so disposed to enjoy 
and improve its gifts is the peaceful Bulgarian peasant. 
We arrive in this course at the fortified town of Shumla, 
where the Grand Vizier made his stand in the Jast Russian 
and Turkish war, from 1805 to 1811 or 12; and then to 
another fortified town, Rutschik, whose walls, such as 


* they are, run down to the Danubg. Here the broad and 


muddy stream winds by the high banks of Bulgaria, 
while it covers the opposite flats of Wallachia with marsh 
and miasma. The traveller now enters the provinces of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, long owning only a kind of feudal 
homage ‘to the Porte—lately receiving its Greek inter- 
peters, of dragomans, as their princes—and for some time 
under a kind of protection from Russia. Wallachia is 
low, marshy, and treeless; its population is sunk in filth 
andignorance ; its boyards, or noblemen, half Asiatic, half 
European, are little raised above the mass, except by their 
vanity and love of finery. Upper Wallachia is an im- 
pyovement upon the lower country, and leads to the Car- 
pathian Mountains, which are entered by the Valley of 
Rothentirn. Here the Austrian dominion commences, 
and here quarantine must be performed. The interesting 
country of Transylvania is next to be crossed, where the 
peasants talk Latin; and where, in the heart of thecountry, 
there dwells a sturdy race of migrated Saxons, whose mi- 
gration is a secret; cherishing the reformed rcligion— 
cléan, neat, honest, and industrious in their habits, inde. 
pendent and free, jealous of their rights, and covered with 
privileges from a despotic government, which they have 
earned, and insist upon retaining. The description of this 
little republic, called the Saxon Heptarchy, cannot be 
read without emotions of pride and delight, after leaving 
in idea, the debased, degraded, oppressed, and grovelling 
subjects ofthe ignorant and unfeeling despotism of the 


| Turks. When we arrive at Buda with Dr. Walsh, we 
| enter countries better known ; and there we shall leave 
| him, simply adding that he is a man who could not travel 
across Bagshot Heath without having seme observation to 
make which would be worth hearing. In another place 
we will record what we have learned from him respecting 
the seat of war between Turkey and Russia; to this paper 
we shall only append some miscell extracts of in- 
terest : 
TRAVELLING IN THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 


‘* The ideas of travelling, which you. have formed from 
experience, are associated closely with smooth roads, easy 
carriages, neat inns, comfortable suppers, and warm beds ; 
and where these are to be found, all seasons of the year 
are pretty much alike to the traveller: but conceive tra- 
velling through a country in winter, where, generally 
speaking, there are no roads, no carriages, no inns, no 
suppers, and no beds! The only roads are beaten path- 
ways, made by one horseman and followed by another, 
and every man may make one for himself if he pleases. 
The only carriages are wooden planks, laid upon rough 
wheels, called arubas, drawn with cords by buffaloes, 
which are seldom used except for burdens. The only inns 
are large stables, where nothing is to be had but chopped 
straw. The only suppers are what you may pick up on 
the road, if you are so fortunate, and bring it to where 
you stop for the night ; and the only beds are the chopped 
straw in the stable, or a deal board in a cock-loft over it; 
and even this, in many places, is not to be had. There 
are, doubtless, exceptions to this general picture, as I my- 
self experienced ; but, in the main, it is true: and such 
is the actual state of travelling at this day in most parts of 
the Turkish empire through which I have passed, both in 
Asia and Europe.” 

TOBACCO WITH COFFEE. 


The Virtue of a Bag of Schiraz Tobacco.— 1 do not 
wonder at the general use of this most indispensible of 
Turkish luxuries; it is always the companion of coffee, 
and there is something so exceedingly congenial in the 
properties of both, that nature seems to have intended 
them for inseparable associates. We do not know how to 
use tobacco in this country, but defile and deteriorate it 
with malt liquor. When used with coffee, and after the 
Turkish fashion, it is singularly grateful to the taste, and 
refreshing to the spirits ; counteracting the effects of fatigue 
and cold, and appeasing the cravings of hunger, as I have 
often pordeemtn. Hearne, I think, in his journey to the 
mouth of the Coppermine River, mentions his experience 
of similar effects of tobacco. He had been frequently 
wandering without food for five or six days, in the most 
inclement weather, and supported it all, he says, in 
good health and spirits, by smoking tobacco and wetting 
his mouth with a Fittle snow. Had he taken with him a 
little coffee, the effect would have been still more decided.” 


TURKISH DISTINCTIONS. 


*¢ The Turks call the different people who reside under 
them by names indicative of the estimation in which they 
hold them. The Greeks, Yeshir, or slaves, as they were 
considered to have forfeited their lives at the taking of Con- 
stantinople, and to hold them ever since on sufferance; the 
Armenians, Rayas or subjects, as they were neger a con- 
quered people, but merged insensibly into the population 
of the empire; but the Jews they call Mousaphir, or vi- 
sitors, because they sought an asylum among them. They 
treat them, therefore, as visitors, with kindness and hos- 
pitality.” 

CONCEALED MYSTERIES NOW UNVEILED. 


‘* The prejudice has also been greatly increased by a 
book written by a Jewish rabbi converted to Christianity, 
which is a great curiosity. It is entitled ‘ A Confutation 
of the Religion of the Jews,’ by Neophytus, a Greek 
monk, formerly a Jewish rabbi. The original work was 
in the Moldavian language, and was printed in the year 
1803; but it is said that the Jews, at that time, gave a 
large sum of money to the Hospodar, and the book was 
suppressed and destroyed. A copy, however, escaped, 
which was translated into modern Greek, and printed at 
Yasi in 1818—of which I had a copy at Constantinople.— 
The first chapter is entitled ‘The Concealed Mysteries 
now unveiled.’ The subject is, ‘ the blood which the Jews 
take from the Christians, and the purposes to which they 
apply it. After detailing a number of the most extraor- 
dinary particulars, he concludes in the following words :— 
* When I was thirteen years old my father revealed to me 
the mvstery of the blood, and cursed me by all the elements 
of heaven and earth, if ever I should divulge the secret, 





even have ten sons, I should not discover it to all, but only 
to one, who should be the most prudent and learned, and, 
at the same time, firm and unmoved in the faith: bui to 
a female I should never. disclose it, on any account. 
* May the earth,’ said he, * never receive ‘thee, if thou 
revealest these secrets!’ So said my father; ‘but I, since 
I have taken as my father the Lord Jesus Christ, will 
proclaim the truth in every place; and, us the wise Sirac 
says, ‘even unto death strive for the truth.” Mueh of 
these and similar representations are to be attributed to 
prejudices, and great deductions are to be made from 
them; but certainly the Jews of Constantinople are a 
fierce and fanatic race; persecution and suffering have 
Mot taught them moderation, and they pursue, even to 
death, any apostate from their own doctrines.” 
THE IMPORTANCE OF WATER IN THE EAST. 


‘*The necessity for this strictness you will judge of 
from the following fact :—I passed the autumn of 1822 at 
Belgrade, in the vicinity ef which is situated one of the 
largest and most important of these reservoirs. ‘The sum- 
mer had been remarkably dry; and it appeared from a 
meteorological table which I kept, that it had not rained 
from the 4th of April to the 2d of November, with the 
exception of a few passing showers. The wate: in the 
bendts became low and muddy, and the Turks took the 
alarm. The Sou-ioldge, or water engineers, were sent 
out, and I accompanied them to some of the bendis: they 
measured the quantity of the water, and they found no 
more than sufficient to supply the city for fifteen days! 
Judge of the consternation of 700,000 persons, suddenly 
deprived of an element essential not only for domestic Lut 
religious uses, and having no other possible mode of ob- 
taining it. Prayers were offered up in the mosques, and 
the sky was anxiously watched. The immutability of 
things in the East, and the illustrations they give to the 
writings of former times, is not the least pleasure a person 
experiences in these countries. The approach of rain is 
always indicated here, as it was in Syria, by the appear- 
ance of a small, dark, dense, circumscribed cloud, hang- 
ing over either the Euxine or the Propontis. A dervish 
stands on the top of the Jouchi-daghi, or Giant’s Moun- 
tain; and when he sees a cloud, he ant its approach, 
like Elijah from the top of Mount Carmel. I one day 
climbed to the same place, and saw the dervish on the 
watch, and I ‘ looked towards the sea, and beheld a little 
cloud rising out of the sea, like a man’s hand, and gat me 
down, that the rain stopped me not.’ In effect, it imme- 
diately followed, and the Turks were relieved from a very 
serious cause of anxiety.” , 

Dr. Walsh saw Ali Pacha’s head exposed in a charger 
in the courts of the Seraglio, and gives an interesting 
and, at length, a correct account of the manner of his 
death—but it is too long for quotation. It was proposed 
by a merchant to buy the head, to exhibit it in London ; 
but he:was outbid by an old friend of Ali’s, who pur - 
chased it, and those of his three sons, to deposit them in 
a tomb now standing at one of the gates of the city. 


The Philanthropist. 


SLAVERY. 
i 

The Anti-Slavery Reporter for September, in con- 
tinuing the review of the last session of Parliament as 
regards the slavery question, ably examines two speeches 
made in the course of it by that great holder of slaves 
and advocate of slaveholders, Lord Seaford. The object 
of the first of these speeches was to show that the abo- 
litionists of the present day had departed from the princi- 
ples professed by them on the subject of the extinction of 
slavery whilst the slave trade still existed, since they 
then only sought the interference of Parliament in order 
to destroy that trade, and were content to leave the rest ta 
the colonial assemblies, to the planters, and to a variety 
of circumstances tending to produce the desired effect, 
This representation of his Lordship is shown to be alto- 
gether incorrect, but the point is so immaterial that we 
shall not further pursue the reasoning of the Reporter on 
the subject. § 

That Lord Seaford should be a strenuous apologist of 
slavery, will not be considered surprising, when it is 
known that from the toil of slaves he himself derives his 
wealth, probably his rank, and all that he has, holding, 
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reatures in bondage. It is, therefore, not unnatural that 
he, and others similarly situated, should say that there is 
nothing wrong or degrading in the system to which they 
are so greatly indebted. His Lordship professes to have 
been anxious, with the abolitionists of 1797, for the gradual 
amelioration and extinction of slavery, yet he then as 
strenuously opposed them as he now opposes their succes- 
sors. Toshow that little or nothing has been done since 
that period in the way of such amelioration, and to exhibit 
re of our colonial system of slavery, it will be suf- 
state that, whilst the negroes in the United States 
Hayti are doubling their numbers in periods of 
. to thirty-five years, those in our colonies are 
ally dpinishing. His Lordship being so enamoured 
the system of slavery, and so anxious for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of slaves, it is natural to suppose that 
those on his own estates have been a favoured class, and 
by no means exhibit such unequivocal evidence of severe 
treatment and mental and physical degradation as that 
contained in the foregoing statement; but, according to 
returns of the slave population on three estates belonging 
to his Lordship in 1820 and 1824, it appears that his slaves 
are in no better condition than those of his neighbours. In 
1820 they amounted to 925, in 1824 to 875, being a de- 
crease in four years of fifty lives. ‘ 

Gradual emancipation is another means trusted to by his 
Lordship for the extinction of slavery. How gradually 
this is likely to operate amongst those opposed to it is evi- 
dent from the fact that, on the estates belonging to his 
Lordship, its advecate, only one manumission occurred 
between 1821 and 1826, and for that, the freedom of a 
woman and her children, his Lordship received £500 ster- 
ling. It is such results as these that convince the aboli- 
tionists of the present day, whatever might have been 
their opinions formerly, that any hope of the ameliora- 
tion and gradual abolition of slavery emanating from 
slaveholders, is utterly vain, and that such results can only 
be expected from the interposition of Government. 

In another speech, his Lordship maintained that the 
planters were sincerely anxious to promote the physical 
and mental improvement of their bondsmen, consulting, 
however, at the same time, the public tranquillity and the 
security of property ; and that if this were not so manifest 
as it might have been, it was solely owing to the indis- 
creet conduct of the a:vocates of emancipation. The 
Reporter informs us that, in 1797, his Lordship (then Mr. 
Ellis) in order to obviate the designs of Mr. Wilberforce 
and the abolitionists, moved, with the pretended con- 
currence of the West India body, an address to his Ma- 
jesty, beseeching him to call upon the colonial legisla- 
tures to adopt measures for the improvement of the phy- 
sical and moral condition of the slaves; and yet it is 
notorious that, at the present day, the evils then enume- 
rated exist in all their pristine vigour. So much for the 
sincerity of the planters. 

‘In answer to a charge of advocating a violation of pro- 
perty, brought by his Lordship, the Reporter admits 
that the abolitionists think that the right to such pro- 
perty is fundamentally vicious, criminal, and untenable; 
but as the planters and the nation were equally culpable in 
this regard, the abolitionists would have both to bear 
their share in the expenses of justice, and allow the 
claim of the former upon the latter to be complete and 
conclusive. With regard to compensation, this is shown 
to be not so difficult a matter as it is generally imagined 
to be, since a less sum than that now paid by the nation 
in the shape of high duties or bounties, upon slave-grown 
produce, drawbacks, civil and military expenses, &c. 
would be sufficient to buy out the whole system of slavery. 

His Lordship charged the abolitionists with calumnia- 
ting the colonists, and exaggerating individual acts of 
cruelty for the purpose of enflaming the public mind, 
thus exciting amongst the planters, who, according to his 
J.ordship, are the only instruments of reform, a decided 
hostility to it, a consequence of their indignation against 
those by whom it is advocated. On this the Reporter 
appositely remarks, that his Lordship does not seem to 
have reflected that it is scarcely possible to speak of the 
majority of West Indian laws and customs otherwise 
than in words caleulated to excite disgust, horror, and 
abhorrence. As a sample: the law authorizing every 
driver to administer ten lashes, and owners and five other 
functionaries thirty-nine lashes with a cart-whip, to mam 
woman, or child, without their being required to assign 
the slightest reason for so doing, or to answer a single 
question about the matter, says in its preamble, ** Jn} 
erder to restrain arbitrary punishments’!!! To show 
that it is not an easy matter to calumniate colonial slavery, 
or to speak of it in terms of greater severity than it merits, 
the Reporter refers to the- Jamaica Gazette, to the West 
Jndian laws, and to divers reports, addresses, and ether ' 
documents emanating from the colonists thomeclves, 







In reply to a misrepresentation of his Lordship, with 


the following case which occurs in a report of the Fiscal of 
Berbice: 

**Complaint of the woman Minkie, belonging to 
Thomas C. Jones.—‘ Mr. Jones took me out of the bar- 
racks on Tuesday. He sent me to Mr. Henry ; he would 
not buy me. He sent me to another gentleman. Both 
said my master asked too much money for me, and sent 
me back. I begged for a pass to look for an owner. He 
said, no, he would put me down, and cut ——. I was 
then laid down, and tied to three stakes, and Chance 
flogged me with a cart-whip. I got a severe flogging. I 
have marks of severe punishment visible on me ; old and 
recent floggings, all inflicted by Jones.’ Mr. Jones being 
called upon, said he had flogged her, and also broken her 
mouth for her insolence. He had had thirty-nine laid on 
her, and they were zed inflicted. When he sent for her 
he had no intention of flogging her, but, after sending 
her to three persons for sale, and not succeeding, he told 
her she had often deserved a flogging. He then directed 
her to be flogged, and that it should be well laid on, which 
was done.”’—Berbice Fiscal’s First Report, p. 14. 

In the Fiscal’s second Report, still more memorable, if 
possible, than the first, because it sometimes adds to the 
atrocities of the simple details of the facts of some of the 
cases, their judicial results, we have the conclusion of this 
matter,—the legal issue of Minkie’s complaint. The 
Fiscal had referred it, along with his minutes of evidence, 
to the judgment of the Court of Policy; and this is the 
account of their decision : 

** His Honour the President, and the Court, were 
highly indignant at the treatment of this female. No 
evidence, however, could be obtained to convict Mr. 
Jones of having inflicted a severer punishment than that 
prescribed by law, although the Court were fully satisfied 
that the unfortunate female slave had been flogged in a 
severe and cruel manner, and to her sufferings, by her 
master’s own confession, was added the breaking of her 
mouth in a most brutal manner,” p. 10.—And what was 
the final proceeding of his Honour the President, and the 
Court ? They directed Mr. Jones, the master, to take 
this wretched woman Minkie from the custody of the 
under-sheriff on payment of the fees. She was returned 
into the unlimited power, and placed at the absolute dis- 
posal of this merciless tyrant, without the slightest 
guarantee against the renewal of the same barbarous 
treatment. Such is the tale as it stands on the Records 
of the Fiscal of Berbice. 

The Reporter makes the following remarks upon this 
atrocious case:—‘* We have no doubt that Lord Seaford 
is as much shocked with that tale as any member of the 
Anti-slavery Committee. He is greatly mistaken, how- 
ever, if he sup that the reason for having produced it 
before the public was to excite horror against individuals. 
Who is Mr. Thomas C. Jones? Who cares for him ? 
Or what is the value of his character? And as for all 
the other parties in the transaction, they appear to have 
acted with feeling and propriety. What could they do 


the Berbice code (and that of Jamaica is, in this respect, 
the same,) he had done nothing wrong. He had only 
exercised the power which that merciful and considerate 
law gives to every ruffian, not himself’ a slave, of inflict- 
ing thirty-nine lacerations of the cart-whip on the bare 
and quivering limbs of a wretched female; nay, we see 
him irfsolently bearding the Supreme Court of Justice in 
the colony, with his daring avowal of the deed, and his 
exultation in it; and demanding to have the wretched 
sufferer given up to him as his property ; while the Pre- 
sident and his associates have no alternative but to restore 
this poor helpless, unprotected female, to his blows and 
stripes, and ruffian violence. Nor is it merely the state 
of the law, as regulating the master’s tremendous power, 
which is here illustrated, but the effect of that most che- 
rished inheritance of the planters, from the touch of which 
they so sensitively shrink, that it is like touching the apple 
of the eye, (a feeling in which even Lord Seaford sym- 
pathizes,) we mean the SACRED right of property in their 
JSeilow-men, in men made like themselves in the image of 
God, redeemed like them by the blood of Christ, and 
heirs like them of immortality. 

This number of the Reporter concludes with some 





severe remarks on a system which leaves to the discretion 


‘of any ruffian the power of inflicting thirty-nine lashes 


on the naked body, with an instrument described by a 
Mr. Barrett, a planter and a member of the Jamaica 
Assembly, as the * fellow of the rack and the thumb- 
screw.” The same individual says, that “ thirty-nine 
lashes with this horrid instrument may be. wade merc 





more? The law acquitted Mr. Jones. In the view of | 





| grievous than 500 lashes with acat.”” After just remark. 
regard to the motives by which the abolitionists are in- | ing that the naked bodics of wretched women, and helpless 
fluenced, in laying before the public an account of the | children, are not exempted from the lacerations of this 
atrocities committed in the colonies, the Zeporter cites | 


instrument of torture, we shall leave our readers to form 
their own estimate of the deity of that code which its 
advecates have not scrupled to hold up as worthy the ad- 
miration of Parliament and the country. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
atin 


Of Swifiness ; how it may be increased to any kind of 


Proportion. Concerning the great force of Archimedes’s 
Engincs. Of the Ballista. 3 


By that which hath been already explained concerning 
the slowness of motion, we may the better understand the 
nature of swiftness, both of them (as is the nature of 
Opposites) being produced by contrary causes. As the 
greatness of the weight, in respect of the power, and the 
great Cistance of the power from the fulciment, in com- 
parison to that of the weight, does cause a slow motion,— 
so the greatness of the power above the weight, and the 
greater distance of the weight from the centre, in compa- 
rison to that of the power, does cause a swift motion: and, 
as it is possible to contrive a motion unto any kind of 
slowness, by finding out an answerable disproportion be- 
twixt the weight and power, so likewise unto any kind of 
swiftness; for, so much as the weight does exceed the 
power, by so much will the motion of the’weight be 
slower ; and so much as the power does exceed the weight, 
by so much will the motion of the weight be swifter. 





In the diagram set down before, if we suppose F to be 
the place of the power, and C of the weight, the point A 
being the fulciment or centre, then, in the same space of 
time wherein the power does move from F to G, the weight 
will pass from C to B. These distances having the same 
disproportion unto one another as there is betwixt AF and 
AC, which is supposed to be quadruple. So that in this 
example the weight will move four times swifter than the 
power; and according as the power does exceed the weight 
in any greater disproportion, so will the swiftness of ibe 
weight be augmented. 

Hence may we conceive the reason of that great force 
which there is in stings, which have so much a greater 
swittness than a stone thrown from the hand, by how 
much the end of the sling is farther off from the shoulder 
joint, which is the centre of motion. ‘The Sacred History, 
concerning David's victory over Goliah, may sufficien 
evidence the force of these. Vegetius relates that it wal 
usual this way to strike a man dead, and beat the soul out 
of his body, without so much as breaking his armour, or 
fetching blood. Alembris integris lethale tamen vulnus 
important, et sine invidia sanguinis, hostie lopidis ict 
intereat. 

In the use of these, many of the ancients have been of 
very exquisite and admirable skill. We read of seven 
hundred Benjamites, left-handed, that could sling a stone 
at a hair's breadth, and not iniss. And there is the’ like 
storied of a whole nation among the Endians, who, from 
their excellency in this art, were styled 


ut cibum puer a mutre non accipié, nisi quem ipsa mon- 
strante percussit, that the mother would not give any 


meat to her child till (being set at some distance) he could _ 


hit it with slinging. 
For the farther illustration of this subject, concerning thé 


swiftness of motion, I shell briefly specify some particulgre 


They | 
were so strict in teaching this art unto their young phd ( 
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concerning the engines of war used by the ancients. 
Amongst these, the most famous and admirable were 
those invented by Archimedes, by which he did perform 
such strange exploits, as (were they not related by so many 
and such judicious authors) would scarcely seein credible 
even to these more learned ages. The acts of that famous 
engineer are largely set down by Polybius, Tzetzces, Pro- 
clus, Plutarch, Livy, and divers others. From the first 
of whom alone we may have sufficient evidence for the 
truth of those relations: for, besides that he is an author | 
noted to be very grave and serious in his disccurse, and 
does solemnly promise in one place that he will relate 
nothing but what either he himscli' was an eye-witness of, 
or else what he had received from those that were so; [| 
say, besides all this, it is considerable that he hiniself was | 
born not above thirty years after the siege of Syracuse: | 
and, afterwards, having occasion to tarry some weeks in | 
that city, when he travelled with Scipio, he might there, | 
perhaps, see those engines himself, or, at least, take his | 
information from such as were eye- witnesses of their force ; | 
so that there can be no colourable pretence for any one to | 
distrust the particulars related of them. 

In brief, the sum of their reports is thiss—When the | 
Roman forces, under the conduct of Marcellus, had laid | 
siege unto that famous city, of which both by their former | 
successes, and thcir present strength, they could not but | 
promise themselves a speedy victory; yet the arts of this | 
one mathematician, notwithstanding all their policies and | 
resolutions, did still beat them back to their great dis. | 
advantage. Whether they were near the wall, or farther 
from it, they were still exposed to the force of his ensines. 
From the multitude of those stones and arrows, whiich he 
shot against them, he was styled Briareus. ‘Those defen- 
sive engines that were made by the Romans in the form 
of penthouses to cover the assatlants from the weapons 
of the besieged, these would he p-esently batter in pieces 
with great stones and blocks. Those hizh towers erected 
in some of the ships out of which the Romans might more j 
conveniently fight with the defendaats on the wail, these | 
also were so broken by his engines, that no cannon or other | 
instrument of gunpowder, (saith a learned man) had they 
been then in use, could have done greater mischief. In ' 
brief, he did so molest them with his frequent and prodi- | 
gious batteries, that the common soldiers were utterly dis- 
couraged from any hopes of success. 

What was the particular frame and manner of these 
engines, cannot certainly be determined ; but to contrive 
such as may perform the like strange effects, were not very 
difficult to any one who is thorougly versed in the grounds 
of this art. Though perhaps those of Archimedes, in 
— of divers circumstances, were much more exact 
and proper for the purposes to which they were intended, 
than the invention of others could be;—he himself being 
60 extraordinarily subtile and ingenious above the common 
sort of men. 

Tis probable that the general kind of these engines 
were the same with those that were use! afterwards amongst 
the Romans and other nations. These were commonly 
divided into two sorts: styled, balliste and catapulte ;— 
both which names are sometimes used promiscuously ; 
but according to their propriety, balliste does signify an 
engine for the shooting of stones, and catapult tor darts 
or arrows. 

The former of these was fitted either to carry divers 
lesser stones, or else one greate:t one. Some of these en- 
gines made for great stones, have been proportioned to so 











which occasioned that in Lucan,— 
At saxum quoties ingenti verberis ict 
Excutitur, qualis rupes quam vertico montis 
Abscidit impulsu ventorum adjuta vetustas, 
Frangit cunctarumes; nec tantum corpora pressa 
Exanimat, totos cum sanguine dissipat artus. 
With these they could easily batter down the walls and | 
towers of any fort. So Ovid, 
Quam grave ballista menia pulsat onus. 
And, 





Statius—Quo turbine bellica quondam, 
Librati saliunt portarum in claustra molares. 

The stones that were cast from these, were of any form, | 
enormes and sepulchrales, millstones or tombstones, Some- | 
times for the farther annoyance and terror of any besieyed’| 
place, they would by these throw into it dead bodies, | 
either of men or horses, and sometimes only parts of them, | 
as men’s heads. 

Atheneus mentions one of these balliste that was pro- | 
portioned unto a stone of three talents weight, each talent 
being 120 pounds, (saith Vitruvius) so that the whole will 
amount to 360 pounds. But it is storied of Archimedes 
that he cast a stone into one of Marcellus’s ships which | 


be understood, but it is certain that, in Plutarch’s time, ; and he employed himself in observations. When he shut 
(from whom we have this relation.) one talent did amount | his eyes, or turned his head, he ceased to see the figure ; 
to 120 pounds, (saith Suidas) according to which account, | by interposing his hand he could hide part of it; and it 
the stone itself’ was of no less than twelve hundred pound | was shown like any mere material substance, by the rays 


weight; a weapon, one would think, big enough for those 
rebel giants that fought against the gods. Now, the greatest 
cannon in use does not carry above 64 pound weight, 
which is far short of the strength in these mathematical 
contrivances. Amongst the Turks, indeed, there have been 
sometimes used such powder instruments, as may equal 


| the force of those invented by Archimedes. Gab. Naudasus 
tells us of one bullet shot from them at the siege of Con- 
stantinople, which was of above 1200 pound weight; this 


he affirms from the relation of an Archbishop, who was 
then present, and did see it; the piece could not be drawn 
by less than a hundred and fifty yoke of oxen, which 
might also have served to draw away the town itself. But 
thouh there has been, perhaps, some one or two cannons 
of such a prodigious magnitude, yet it is certain that the 
biggest in common use does come far short of that strength, 
which was ordinarily in these mechanical engines. 

There are divers figures of these balliste, set out by 
Vigetius, Lipsius, and others; but being without any ex- 
plication, it is not very facil to discover in what their forces 
did consist. 

I have here expressed one of them most easily to be ap- 
prehended ; from the understanding of which you may 
the better guess at the nature of the rest. 











That great box or cavity at A is supposed to be full of 
some heavy weight, and is forced up by the turning of the 
axis and spokes BC. The stone or bullet to be discharged 
being in a kind of sling at D, which, when the greater 
weight A descends, will be violently whirled upwards, till 
that end of the sling at E, coming to the top, will fly off, 
and discharge the stone as the skilful artist should direct it. 

(To be continued.) 
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CASE OF SPECTRAL ILLUSION, 
—<——— 
(From the Phrenological Journal.) 








The following very distinct and interesting na¥rative was 
read to the London Phrenolozical Society, and kindly 


‘communicated to us, for insertion in the Phrenclogical 


Journal, by its learned authcr, a member of the English 
ari— 
In December, 1823, A. was confined to his bed by in- 
flammation in the chest, and was supposed, by his medical 
attendant, to be inconsiderable danger. One night, while 


| unable to sleep from pain and fever, he saw sitting in a 


chair, on the left side of his bed, a female figure, which 
he immediately recognised to be that of a young lady who 
died about two years before. His first feeling was surprise, 
and, perhaps, a little alarm; his second, that he was suf- 
fering from delirium. With this impression he put his 
head under the bedclothes, and after trying, in vain, to 
sleep,—as a test of the soundness of his mind, he went 


| through a long and complicated process of metaphysical 


He then peeped out and saw the figure in the 
He had a fire, but would 
A stick was kept 


reasoning. 
same situation and position. 
not allow a candle or nurse in the room. 


| by his side, to knock for the nurse when he required her 


attendance. Being too weak to move his body, he endea- 
voured to touch the figure with the stick; but, upon areal 
object being put upon the chair, the imaginary one dis- 
appeared, and was not visible — that night. 

he next day he thought of little but the vision, and 


of the fire which fell upon and were reflected from it. Ae 
the fire declined, it became less perceptible, and as it went 
out, invisible. A similar appearance took place on several 
other nights, but it became less perceptible, and its visite 
less frequent, as the patient recovered from his fever. 

He says the impressions on his mind were always pleas- 
ing, as the spectre looked at him with calmness and regard. 
He never supposed it real; but was unable to account for 
it on any philosophical principles within his knowledge. 

In the autumn of 1825, A.’s health was perfectly re- 
stored, and he had been tree from any waking vision for. 7 
nearly eighteen months. Some circumstances occurred ~ 
which produced in him great mental excitement. One 
morning he dreamed of the figure, which stood by his side 
in an angry posture, and asked for a locket which he 
usually wore. He awoke and saw it at the toilet, with the 
locket in its hand. He rushed out of bed, and it instantly 
disappeared. During the next six weeks its visits were 
incessant, and the sensations which they produced were, in- 
variably, horrible. Some years before he had attended 
the dissection of a woman in a state of rapid decomposi- 
tion. Though much disgusted at the time, the subject had 
been long forgotten ; but it was recalled by the union of 
its putrescent body with the spectre’s features. The visits 
were not confined to the night, but frequently occurred 
while several persons were in the same room. ‘They were 
repeated at intervals during the winter; but he was able 
to get rid of them by moving or sitting in an erect position. 
Though well, his pulse was hard, and, generally, from 
90 to 100. 

A. is a person of good education and literary habits.— 
I have not the slightest doubt of his veracity. He never 
supposed the appearances above-mentioned other than illu« 
sions. He has always had a propensity towards the super- 
natural, without any belief in it; and he ascribes these 
effects of imagination to the perusal of the Tales of Wonder 
and other ghost stories, when a boy. He will not allow 
me to lay before the society an account of his head, as con- 
nected with this statement, as he would not like to be 
called a dealer in the marvellous. I may, however, say, 
that Ideality is large, and the reflective faculties very good, 








SUTTEE AT HOWRAH, IN THE EAST INDIES. 
—— 
Howrah, Aprilé. . 

The following are the particulars of the suttee which 
took place yesterday morning at Sulkeah. The widow 
was a young and interesting-looking woman, and, at the 
death of her husband, at his bequest, had become possessed 
of a fortune of three lacs of rupees. She was a native of 
Balasore, of the Tampoli caste. Her husband was a 
respectable man, in the employ of government, and pos- 
sessed of cons derable landed and other property. From 
the moment of his death, the widow declared her deter- 
mination to attend him on the funeral pile, a resolution 
which she has kept in a manner that seems incredible. 

During the day, she distributed to the poor and to her 
servants money to the amount of 3000 rupees, besides diss 
persing all her jewels among her relations; and just before 
mounting the pile, she made her will with perfect compo- 
sure. She was visited by many people on Friday, all of 
whom endeavoured, more or less sincerely, to divert her 
from her object, but she had **eaten the oath,” which 
cannot be recalled, had twined the holy tolsee branch in 
her hair, and the world and all its concerns were to her as 
nought. 

At an early hour on Saturday, a large crowd had col- 
lected; the greatest order and decorum prevailed through- 
out the immense multitude, who, though certainly brought 
there by curiosity, exhibited wondrous little of that pro- 
pensity in their faces. ‘*A stupid moment motionless 
they stood,”’ and might have stood for hours, or until the 
important matter of cooking, &c. should be despatched, 
while the poor miserable object of all this portentous pre- 
paration was to be seen seated on a wicker frame placed 
on the ground by the side of her dead husband, whom she 
continued still, as she had done all day and night, to fan 
with a bunch of flowers. 

As the sun rose, the poor infatuated creature became 
most impatient for the magistrate’s dessuty, who, on these 
occasions, always attends to prevent the employment of 
any constraint, and see justice done... Seven o’clock came, 
and eight, but no word of the necessary order. With 
very different feelings, yet with no less intensity of anxious 
expectation, did the widow inquire from time to time for 








was found to weigh ten talents. There is some difference ' expected its return without alarm, and with some pleasure. 
amongst authors concerning what kind of talent this should He was not disappointed. It took the same place as before, 


this important person, than does the Newgate criminal 
for the arrival of the sheriff. He came—a fine-logking 
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man, with an immense black beard and bushy eye-brows, 

which hid from observation the penetrating glance of a 
pair of very intelligent grey eyes. Carrying in his hand 
the document which, under legal authority, permits such 
things to take their course, and in a manner the most 
forcible and touching, he now pointed out to the woman 
the sin and folly of the course she was about to follow, 
explaining to her, by reference to their own shasters, the 
‘absurdity (or, at least, the non-necessity) of such a pro- 
ceeding—assured her of protection if she should still incline 
to change—and appealed to the imploring faces, and the 
tears of her people around; fot a testimony of the truth of 
his arguments. 8 
~ The woman listened attentively, and replied fully, 

calmly, and steadily. She treated suct:motives as wealth, 

rank, and kindred, with disdain, and, with much arene 
reason, appealed to her total indiffererice to all sublunary 
things, by the disposal she was about to make of them. 

She argued for half an hour, a parently with much 
earnestness ; and but for the * recollections” to which she 
very fluently gave utterance, of previous existences, and 
previous immolations, the conviction would have fastened 
upon me that she actually believed her own future destiny 
as being perfectly fixed, since, in the most glowing lan- 
guage, and with a smiling countenance, she talked of the 
glories and the happiness which awaited her in the heaven 
of heavens, which she was now going to enter trebly puri- 
fied, as gold three times tried. 

_ When told that no compulsion should be employed to 
enforce the observance of her vows, her answer was in dis- 
dain—*‘ Upon compulsion! No! I shall leap into his 
arms.” 

Accordingly, the body was now moved and laid upon 
the pile, the widow carrying the feet, which she frequently 
kissed and placed upon her head. She then went down to 
the river to bathe, and returned dressed in a gay and ex- 
pensive scarlet satin tunic, and wearing a crown of beads. 
Some momentary pangs heaved her bosom as she saw the 
frightful reality of her condition before her; her lips for 
a moment quivered, but she speedily rallied, and, with the 
most perfect composure, and a hand already blistered to 
the bone to show her courage, and of which not one sinew 
quivered, she prepared a cake of rice and plantains, which 
ste placed on the mouth of the corpse. She then poured 
some holy water over his face, walked several times round 
the pile, throwing around, from a vessel which she carried 
under one arm, parched rice, and exhibiting in her coun- 
tenance the most perfect satisfaction with herself. She, 
without assistance from any one, composedly climbed up, 
placed herself by the side of her husband, clasped his pu- 
trid body with her limbs, and placed his head on her arm. 

A Brahmin threw a sheet over them, whispered a few 
words to the devotee, and retired. Several attendants now 
began hastily to pile up the altar and its sacrifice with 
logs of wood. 

Some English gentlemen who were present, indignantly 
mterfered to prevent this, and a few minutes elapsed, 
during which the right arm of the devotee was raised, and 
continued steadily beckoning to the crowd, as if in the ex- 
ercise of devotion. 

Oh! how the blood curdled at this renewed testimony 
of her resolution, having till now greatly doubted of the 
possible completion of the mortal sin. 

’Tis fired— 
All that of living or of dead remain, 
In one wild roar expired. 

Yet that came not from the flaming altar; unshackled 
dy one cord, one straw, the victim’s hand was seen amid 
the flame wavering as before; and her voice (had it been 
possible amidst the yell of a worshipping multitude) might 
still a been beard as before, calling upon the name of 
her God. 

**Invitum qui servat idem facit occidenti.” 
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DEFICIENCY iN THE HARVEST. 
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itis now generally understood, that, owing to the un- 
favourable nature of the last season, the harvest has been 
from onesthird to one-fourth under an average one, and 
as, for several years past, the home growth has nearly 
“equalled the consumption, and, consequently, has been 
principally depended upon for a supply, it becomes of im- 
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portance that the public should be made aware of the de- 
ficiency, and prudently, and in time, take the measures 
necessary to ameliorate the evil anticipated. Had a wise 
system of policy been pursued, the public would have 
had no occasion to fear any deficiency of their own har- 
vest, since they would have had a granary upon the Con- 
tinent sufficient for the supply of all their wants; but, 
thanks to the grasping monopoly of our landlords, ne- 
cessary to secure swollen rentals and exorbitant riches to 
the church, and the grinding taxation, which is a cause 
and consequence of both, that granary is now closed to 
us; and the Continental agriculturist, finding that we 
refuse, in ordinary years, to take his corn in exchange 
for our manufactures, does not find it worth his while to 
grow corn on the mere speculation of an unfavourable 
harvest in England. He has, consequently, ceased to 
grow more corn than is required for his own wants, 
and those of his neighbours. This consequence of our 
restrictive system is abundantly manifest in the report of 
Mr. Jacob, who was recently appointed to traverse the 
Continent in order to inquire into the subject. Thus, 
in order to minister to the wealth and luxury of the 
great, and defra mee eM and profligate expenses, 
have the public Los at all times deprived of bread, and 
every thing else in proportion, as cheap as they might 
have had it; and when the seasons are inclement, or 
from some other cause the harvest at home is unproduc- 
tive, they are exposed to the risk of all the horrors of 
scarcity and famine. 

The Government have not yet made, and do not appear 
to contemplate making, any preparations to prevent or 
lessen the anticipated dearth. Perhaps the ‘*sheet of 
blank paper” men are alarmed by the consequences of 
their own acts, and those of their predecessors, and do 
not well know how to extricate themselves from the dilem- 
ma in which they have involved themselves and the le, 
On this head a London contemporary says:—** Parlia. 
ment must, however, interfere; and the first step must 
be to suspend the new corn law till August or September 
next. Although the recent advance will, ina few weeks, 
raise the average above the highest price of the scale of 
duties, the existence of the law is a check upon importa- 
tion. The dread of a decline at a future date, and, with 
it, a pressure of heavy duties, must deter speculators from 

aperse | supplies from distant quarters. ‘The Baltic will 
speedily closed by the winter; the Black Sea is closed 
by political occurrences ; it is to the United States, in the 
first instance, that a supply must be looked for, and to the 
Baltic for May or June next. Importations must be en- 
couraged, if not by bounties, as in 1800, at least by the 
removal of al] duties, and especially those duties which 
rise as the price falls, and add to the importer’s loss.” 

In the meantime the public will best consider their 
own interest, by not fiving way to any unnecessary panic 
or alarm. ‘They will do well to refrain from laying in a 
stock, as it is termed, since the injury to flour, in keeping, 
renders such a proceeding any thing but economy at the 
best of times, and at the present will inevitably have the 
effect of raising the price beyond what it would otherwise 
reach, and, at the same time, encourage the holders of 
corn, who otherwise must come into the market, to keep 
it back on the speculation of a still further increase in the 

rice. Another precaution is the greatest possible economy 
in the use of flour. We are informed that some families 
make it a point of conscience to abstain from pastry of 
every description. Their example is highly worthy the 
imitation of men and Christians, in order to lessen the 
privations to which the lower classes may be exposed in 
the dreary season which is tapproaching. It will be for 
Parliament to decide whether distillation from grain shall 
be permitted, and whether it is not expedient that the 
duties on rice, and other provisions, should be removed. 
In the meantime it will be well that the inhabitants of 
every town and village of the kingdom should assemble 
for the purpose of remonstrating with the Government, 
respectfully, but firmly, on the present threatening aspect 
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Days. 
‘hR.m.h m./ft. in 

Tuesday --21 9 4: 14/17 5 

Wednesday22 10 3. 5718 8 

Thursday = fata 1 at $ Full Moon, 0h. 59m. morn. 


40'18 10 |Crispin 

tee 1917 8 izise Sunday after Trinity. 
+27 1 38 1 5916 2! 

Tuesday .-28 2 191 2.4014 7 'St, Simon and St. Jude. 





The wAcauties of Chess. 


‘* Ludimus effigiem belli.” —VIDA. 
— 
SOLUTION TO STUDY CXCVI. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Knight ......F—6 1 Pawn ......F—6 
2 Bishop ...... H—7 2 Pawn ......D—3 
3 Knight ......B—6 3 Pawn ......D—4 
4 Knight ......C—8 4 Pawn .... D—3 
5 Knight ......E—7 5 Pawn .....De=2 
6 Knight ...... G—6 x MaTE. 
SITUATION FOR STUDY CXCVII. 
White to move and win, with a pawn, in six moves. 


Black. 
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The Luburnum.—We lave several times recorded a sin- 
gular phenomenon which has occurred, for some years 
past, in this town. There is a double house in BR We 





street, nearly opposite Oldham street, to the front of which | 


a laburnum is attached, which frequently flowers late in 
October. It is but-a sorry specimen, Of Course, growing, 
as it does, in.the middle of the town; and the singulari 
of its flowering so late alone entitles it to observation. rf 
now exhibits a few clusters uf yelluw flowers. * 
Fs ___?} 
FENCING AND GYMNASTICS. . 
M. FRECHET has the honour to ‘announce to his 
Friends and the Public, that he gives LESSONS in FENCING 
and GYMNASTICS, at the GYMNASIUM, upposite the Li- 
— Royal Institution, in Colquitt-street.—Attendance each 





So Worrespondents. 


Tue Turasuer, &c.—The critique of a correspondent upon 
this work, shall appear in our next. . 

Price ov Breav.—The attention of our readers, and of 
housekeepers especially, is di d to an article respecting 
the harvest, which is to be found in another column of ous 
journal, under the head Investigator. It contains some 
very important suggestions. , 

Punninc.—We shal] next week attend to the letter of Anon, 
which we shall accompany with some observations of Gur 
own. 








Tue Seat or War.—In our next we shall present our —> 


with a small Map of the present.seat of war, which will 
found a useful accompaniment to the details of the Turk- 
ish and Russian armies. 

TurKxey.—In the present critical posture of the Turks, we 
think the space we have devoted to matters relative to that 
people will be acceptable to the mvjority of our readers. 

MaTHEMATICS.—We intended to address a few lines to 7. R. 
which we must defer until next week. 

The temporary absence of the regular editor, at the time 
when our last acknowledgments are usually made, must be 
pleaded in excuse for any irregularity or omission which 
may occur.in this day’s publicatien. 
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